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THE MEMBERS’ FORUM 


The Imaginative Factor in Organization 


Experienced business men know that in business relations a certain 
amount of imagination is necessary. The ability to see the other man’s 
point of view is what distinguishes the broad negotiator, the big business 
man, from the small petty hard trader. In conducting negotiations the 
experienced business man always attempts to find out what the other man’s 
purposes and needs are so as to ascertain what formula will satisfy not only 
his own desires but those of the man on the other side of the table. Because 
a negotiator brings this quality to his activities we do not think him senti- 
mental. On the contrary we rather admire this quality and point to it as 
a badge of success. 


The Other Man’s Point of View 


On the other hand, when it comes to human relations with the rank 
and file such a breadth of view is often characterized as soft and senti- 
mental by narrower executives and by others who should know better. 
They do not see that this quality of seeing the other man’s point of view 
is a factor in achieving success in these matters just as in all human ac- 
tivities. 

Recently I was discussing problems of management with a well known 
manager. He indicated a lively enthusiasm in many different phases of 
management problems. When it came to the problem of the relations with 
the rank and file, however, his attitude was curiously inelastic as compared 
with the breadth of his approach towards other management problems. He 
agreed that a certain amount of system is necessary in these matters of hu- 
man relations but as far as the psychological aspects were concerned, pre- 
scribed a hard-boiled attitude. A stiff, rough he-man treatment is what 
he suggested. He did not seem to realize that relations to human beings 
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are not susceptible of being approached with the rigid formulas that are ap. 
plicable to some other management problems. His attitude was very dif. 
ferent from scores of successful liberally minded managers who would 
radically differ from his conclusions. 

Perhaps the difficulty has been that too often the advocates of a human 
attitude have erred on the side of stating their point of view in terms of a 
sentimental mysticism. This is also a mistaken attitude, for the necessity 
of a human attitude does not need to be stated in exaggerated terms. It jg 
a matter of fundamental common sense. 

To achieve success in handling human beings there must be something 
besides scientific systematization, though this is not to suggest that sys- 
tematic methods are not also necessary. A certain amount of human imagi- 
nation must be brought to the problem. A sympathetic understanding of 
the other man’s aspirations is necessary in a successful organizer. 

Sam A. Lewisoun, Vice-President, 
Miami Copper Company. 


The Evolution of Personnel Administration* 


Looking back over the history of personnel work and the various asso- 
ciations which have been connected therewith, one realizes that we have 
gone through a process of evolution which is nothing short of remarkable. 
And it has been distinctly an evolution, for I am firmly convinced that in- 
dustrial relations work or personnel administration, or whatever you want 
to call it, is much sounder today than ever before. I say this not only 
for the reason that we have more real “stuff” in our industrial relations 
work now, but also because much chaff has been blow away. 


The Organization Chart vs. Actual Functions 


There are many here who have gone through this period of develop- 
ment in their own industries. Many have doubtless had to change the 
ideas they held in 1917 to 1921. For in those days when the personnel 
man went into industry, his first job, as he conceived it, was to make out 
a blueprint chart of the organization. He always had a place blocked off 
next to the president where he was to function. If he didn’t get that kind 
of a chart, he felt he was working for a very reactionary organization. 
There are some people who still believe that to be true. But I think in 
most cases we have gotten away from the idea of where we fit in the chart, 
and are more concerned with where we fit and the way we function in 
the organization itself. 


* Address presented at the Luncheon, A. M. A. Convention, January, 1925, 
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There is very little use of a personnel man who is presumed (and I 
use the word “presumed” advisedly) to know his job, who is presumed to 
know how to handle people, and who says, “Of course I could do a won- 
derful job in So-and-So’s organization; but this organization I am with is 
terribly reactionary—seems to be about thirty-five years behind the times. 
I can’t get anything across.” Well, that may be true. There are such or- 
ganizations. But that is his job—getting ideas across—and if the man is 
unable to get his ideas across to the executives, who are presumed to have 
intelligence, how in the name of goodness does he expect to get ideas over 
to employees who are supposed to have less intelligence? 


Selling Your Job 


The biggest job a personnel man has is that of establishing confidence 
in himself on the part of the entire organization. I find that in my few 
years experience where such confidence is established putting your ideas 
across follows almost automatically. If this confidence has not been estab- 
lished, you may be right nine-tenths of the time and yet not get a “darn” 
thing across. 

This morning I was in conference with seventeen of our own people 
engaged in industrial relations work, and I was struck with this big evolu- 
tionary process which has taken place in industrial relations work. An hour 
and a half of the conference was taken up with the sales department. The 
selling department, with our aid, was attempting to devise ways and means 
for a better distribution of some of our products. The fact was more 
than ever brought home to me that a personnel job, if it is worth anything 
at all, is something that must function all the way through the organiza- 
tion. It is not something on the outside. It must function as a vital part 
of the organization. As such it must be recognized by the whole organi- 
zation. 

The industrial relations manager who can talk nothing but labor rela- 
tions, who in every conversation with the general manager or plant man- 
ager continually harps upon labor turnover, absenteeism, and continuity of 
employment, will soon find himself an unwelcomed conversationalist. Fac- 
tory managers are fairly busy men. There are times when pressing daily 
work crowds out some of the more indirect labor problems. Hence, a 
personnel man who is on his job will pick the time for bringing up various 
subjects. Even then he will not present indefinite problems, but practical, 
constructive solutions. In addition, he will know what is going on in the 
plant and what it is all about. He will not regard himself as a specialist 
waiting to be called into consultation on special occasions, but as a full-time 
production man who is on his job handling the duties connected with per- 
sonnel. He knows that part of the factory manager’s job is his own work, 
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not merely to be taken up in conference, but to be directiy dispatched. This 
is the way our successful men and women are functioning in our plants— 
on production problems. 

To the extent that we all realize that our job is a production job; to 
the extent that we analyze our situation in our plants and see that our work 
becomes a part of the production unit—our special job being to emphasize 
the human element—to that extent we shall be successful. But for heaven's 
sake let us realize what some of the production man’s jobs really are. Don't 
think that just because you have some idea or something on your mind that 
may be right, you can go to such a man on a busy morning and get it across, 
or if it doesn’t go across that he is reactionary. He may have a lot of 
things that are far more important on that particular day. And just to the 
extent that you are able to go to the plant manager or production superin- 
tendent and help him carry the burden of these more pressing duties, to 
that extent you will be more welcome when it comes to solving the prob- 
lems you have on your mind. Find out what is bothering him, what his diff. 
culties are, and believe me, you will learn a lot about manufacturing or 
merchandising. See, then, if there is not some way in which you can give 
your aid. Human relationship problems extend all the way from the top 
to the bottom. Remember this always—The fellow who is not able to 
handle his superiors will do an even worse job at handling his subordinates, 

C. S. Cu1noG, Supervisor of Industrial Relations, 
United States Rubber Company. 


Computation of Labor Turnover 


Labor turnover is the fluctuation in the personnel of an organization. 
The extent of it in any establishment is roughly indicated, (indeed under 
certain conditions it is quite accurately indicated) by the ratio of the number 
of accessions to (or of separations from) the work-force during any given 
period to the average size of the work-force during that period. 

The average size of the work-force is reflected in most establishments 
with sufficient accuracy by the payroll figures. In establishments which 
keep records of daily attendance these will serve quite as well, if not better, 
than payroll figures. In plants which have their employees punch a time- 
clock the clock records of the labor hours put in by the working personnel 
provide a no less accurate measure of the size of the work-force. The num- 
ber of accessions is simply the total number of persons taken on during the 
period. Similarly, the number of separations is the total of those who leave, 
whether by discharge, voluntary quitting or lay-off. 


7 INTE 
1Some employment managers exclude the lay-offs from the calculations, or make a separate 
reckoning of them on the theory that lay-offs do not constitute turnover. 
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In the case of a business concern which is running along on a fairly 
even keel, without making either extension or curtailment of operations of 
appreciable magnitude, it obviously will make no difference whether the 
ratio of accessions to average (or normal) work-force or the ratio of separa- 
tions to average work-force is taken as the index of turnover. For in such 
circumstances, the number of accessions will be equal (or very nearly equal) 
tothe number of separations. There are short periods during which vacancies 
caused by separation remain unfilled, but the tendency is strongly towards a 
balanced equality between accessions and separations, an equality which 
is the more strongly marked the longer the period of time used as a unit 
in the measurement of the turnover. 


Replacement to Maintain Normal Personnel 


These balanced, replacement fluctuations, which comprehend all of the 
fluctuations experienced by any establishment under the conditions just 
mentioned, are the sort of fluctuations in which the employer is chiefly in- 
terested. In other words, the employer is concerned most of all with the 
amount of shifting and replacement necessary to maintain his normal per- 
sonnel. This is his turnover problem. If his plant is one which is under- 
going considerable expansion or curtailment, he will have to deal, of course, 
with the problem of finding new employees to man the added machines or 
face the disagreeable necessity of laying off permanently some of his workers 
because of the curtailment; but the overshadowing responsibility on his 
shoulders is that of maintaining his normal work-force without needless 
“hirings” or needless “firings.” 

The problem of turnover computation for the employer, therefore, is 
the problem of measuring the extent of shift and replacement involved in 
the maintenance of his normal work-force. This being the case, and since 
any excess of accessions over separations represents (more or less) perma- 
nent expansion of force, and any excess of separations over accessions 
represents (more or less) permanent reduction in force, the turnover proper 
will be revealed only after such margins of excess are ruled out of con- 
sideration. 


Method of Determining Turnover 


This elimination is made, obviously, by subtracting from all separations 
the separations which are not replaced and from all accessions the accessions 
which do not involve replacement. The number of separations which are 
not replaced, obviously, is equal to the excess of all separations over acces- 
sions. Similarly, the number of accessions which do not involve replace- 
ment is equal to the excess of all accessions over separations. Consequently, 
if (n) be the average number of employees on the work-force during the 
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given period (an average which may be based, as convenient, on pay-roll, 
attendance or labor time records), (a) the number of accessions, (s) the 
number of separations during the period, and (e) the excess of separations 
over accessions, the rate of turnover (or replacement) per worker on the 
normal force (t), will be 
s—e 
t=-— 
n 

This formula will be found to apply equally to concerns which operate 
through the period without appreciable net additions to or subtractions from 
the personnel (e becomes 0) ; to concerns which have experienced net cur- 
tailments, (e is positive) ; and to concerns which have undergone expan- 
sion, (e is negative).? In the first and third situations where there is no 
excess of separations over accessions the formula reduces to 


t=— 


n 
and in the first situation (of freedom from expansion or curtailment) either 
accessions or separations may be used. 


Another Way of Computing Turnover 


A simple alternative rule which follows from the above procedure is 
to divide the number of accessions or separations, whichever is lower, by 
the average work force. 

The results obtained by use of the above formula are in the form of 
rates per single worker employed. If a rate per hundred workers employed 
is preferred, if a percentage is wanted, the formula becomes 

s—e 
t = —— X 100 
n 
In the formula here explained it will be apparent that the turnover rate is 
conceived of as the rate of replacement. Some employment managers pre- 
fer to figure turnover as the ratio between separations and work-force; 
others (a smaller number) prefer the ratio between accessions and work- 
force. 

It may be noted finally that the turnover rate for separate departments 
in the plant (or for a number of plants combined) may be figured in the 
manner explained above, provided that data as to size of work-force, num- 
ber of accessions and number of separations are classified by departments. 
If separations are classified separately as lay-offs, “quits” and discharges, 
separate rates of lay-off, quitting and discharge may also be computed. 

Pau F. BrissENDEN, School of Business, 
Columbia University. 


* Where e is negative the formula is not to be treated algebraically: 
{s — (—e)] = [s+ ]). When there is no excess, s is used. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


The Development of Scientific Man- 
agement in England 

Scientific management is defined as 
“that form of management which deals 
with its problems and daily activities by 
the use of the scientific method and makes 
provision for its continuous application.” 
It has been slow to develop in England 
because of: 1. the method of its presen- 
tation, 2. the seed often fell on “theoreti- 
cal” ground, and 3. its application often 
was associated with labor troubles. 

Yet it is making progress along certain 
broad lines. We are now passing through 
a second industrial revolution in which a 
“machine” conception of industry is giv- 
ing way to a “human” conception of in- 
dustry—in which we see it as a complex 
form of human association. We are 
recognizing management as the art of 
moving, guiding, inspiring, bringing and 
welding together masses of men and 
women. The progressive British em- 
ployer is more imbued with the fact that 
management is a synthetical art than with 
the equally true fact that it is founded on 
analytical study. British management is 
concerned first of all to make itself, 
rather than the worker, efficient. There 
has been much attention to efficient mar- 
keting. But the scientific method is being 
adopted spasmodically as the need arises. 
A coordinating philosophy is needed. The 
industrial relations problem can unify all 
these efforts. So far “industrial rela- 


tions” has been regarded as a problem in 
sociology and not sufficiently as a prob- 
lem in management. Where it is attacked 
as a problem of management the tendency 
is to work at palliatives rather than at a 
cure. We have yet to attack the problem 
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in the stages before these (palliatives) 
are necessary. The labor problem leads 
us directly to problems of wages, output 


and sales. We have still to learn how 
the scientific control and planning of sales 
may affect the whole unemployment prob- 
lem. Indeed it is impossible to divorce 
the problem of industrial relations from 
the day-to-day management. It is the 
problem of management. 

There is also a need in England for a 
corporate feeling in the development of 
the art of management. By Oliver Shel- 
don. Harvard Business Review, January 
1925, p. 131:10. 


Price Making and Price Stability 

Price stability in the case of standard- 
ized commodities sold under free com- 
petition is essential to general economic 
and industrial progress. This article dis- 
cusses the price tendencies and factors 
underlying them for different commodi- 
ties such as coal, oil, cement, wheat, cot- 
ton, etc. By A. M. Sakolski. Harvard 
Business Review, January 1925. p. 204:5: 


Industrial Organization 


The problem of organization is resolved 
into its factors and the more important 
general principles controlling its solution 
are pointed out, with the aid of eight 
charts. To this end an attempt is made 
to establish the following facts: 1. That 
the development of an organization is an 
engineering problem; 2. that the three 
distinct groups of principles controlling 
its solution are design, construction and 
operation ; 3. that the three major elements 
in every organization are corporate, staft 
and operative; 4. that there are four 
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fundamental divisions of operation, 
financing, selling, producing and account- 
ing; 5. that every department and func- 
tion of operation is a subdivision belong- 
ing in one of these divisions; 6. that the 
natural growth of an industrial organiza- 
tion is an evolutionary process, and that 
this is an adaptation of functions to meet 
the needs of specific business problems; 
7. that effective organization depends 
upon a skillful application of a series of 
definite laws whose complications in- 
crease as they are extended; 8. that the 
solution of any particular problem can 
never be complete, but can only be ap- 
proximated; 9. that the general manager 
must be awakened to the nature and im- 
portance of his own particular function. 
By Frank W. Van Ness and Frank G. 
Shinn. The Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers Bulletin, March 1925, p. 2:19. 


Why Not Do Away With Profits? 

First, profits are sometimes losses. In 
any given year they may be a minus 
quantity. Much legislation and many 
business men assume that there will be 
only profits. Secondly, every branch of 
business faces not only the risks that are 
the common lot but also the risks that 
are peculiarly its own. Profits are the 
results of risks wisely chosen. The risks 
that are due to customers’ freedom of 
choice transcend all others in importance. 
By William Trufant Foster and Wadill 
Catchings. Harvard Business Review, 
January 1925, p. 141:9. 


Budgets—Their Construction and Use 

The point of view which is essential in 
any effort to introduce budgetary control 
into an industrial concern is that cost 
accountants should look upon accounting 
as an instrument of factory management 
with the aim of making the cost system 
serve the production manager, the sales 
manager, and the chief executive. The 
budget is a means of assisting executives 
to co-ordinate all departments. It should 
also serve as a brake to arrest un- 
profitable policies. It can flash starting 
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signals as well for expansion of fatilitig 
and increase of production, Provided 
budgetary supervision is paralleled by a 
study of the business cycle. 

The mechanism of the budget is furthe 
discussed with points noted as to the ad. 
ministration of the expense budget, By 
Homer N. Sweet. L. R. B. & M. Journgl 
Feb. 1925, p. 14:4%. 


Why Not Protect Your Business Wit, 
Profit Insurance? 

In installing a system of profit insyr. 

ance, or budgetary control, as it is gep. 


erally known, one should never attempt. 


to project a plan or program of open. 
tions entirely on operating conditions as 
they are, but partly upon conditions a; 
they should be. Budgetary control ha 
been so effectively operated by some firms 
that it has been possible to project a 
balance sheet as much as a year in af- 
vance, which when compared with th 
actual balance sheet later, varies only in 
minor details. By William B. Castenholz 
Personal Efficiency, March 1925, » 
142 :2%. 


The Management Function in Busines 
The present call for scientific manage 
ment is brought about by the changing 
stages of industry. Labor and volum 
of production are the two most difficult 
problems facing the industries of th 
present day. There is a scarcity of skilled 
labor, and until recently there has been 
a falling off of the latter. The slogan of 
today is: produce at a low unit cost! 
One of the most important function 
of management is Directing and Control 
ling. The manager and employer, ii 
alive to present day demands, will al 
for financial data containing statistics and 
costs from which he may readily é 
termine the trend of his own _ busines, 
From his knowledge of the business he 
should be able to outline the specific data 
desired and install a suitable system 
By J. Gordon Steele. National Associ 
tion of Cost Accountants: Official Publ 
cations, March 16, 1925. 10 pages. 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


American Investment Trusts 

At least six new Investment Trusts 
offered their securities in the United 
States in 1924. An investment trust may 
be defined as “a financial institution set 
up for the purpose of making it possible 
for the investor to obtain a high degree 
of safety in his investment by buying 
securities of the trust, which securities in 
turn are backed by various other securi- 
ties—stocks and bonds.” It differs from 
a holding company since it is not for the 
purpose of acquiring control, and the 
management of the trust ordinarily takes 
no part in the management of the enter- 
prises whose securities are used as col- 
lateral. 

The plan came from Great Britain 
where it has been successful because of 
favorable articles of incorporation and 
because of good management. On the 
Continent they have not been so success- 
ful largely due to poor and sometimes 
dishonest management — for example, 
trustees unloading securities on the trust 
at high prices. 

The several American Trusts are de- 
scribed as to form, collateral, securities 
issued, and marketability of Investment 
Trust securities. 

The elements of future success lie in 
good management especially the accumu- 
lation of large reserves to take care of 
future losses. By Russell D. Kilborne. 
Harvard Business Review, January 1925, 
p. 160:11. 


The Importance of Financial Training 


The greatest requirement for a man 
entering a mechanical or technical busi- 
ness is that he should be “well-rounded 
out” in his attainments. He must under- 
stand the commercial and financial side 
of business, along with his special train- 
ing in engineering, manufacturing or con- 
struction. It is necessary that he should 
understand the importance of the follow- 
ing points: 1. Amount of absorption of 
his product in the market, and its fluctua- 
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tions during the season. 2. The necessity 
of keeping the condition of the company 
sufficiently liquid to avoid financial em~ 
barrassment by action of his creditors. 
3. The inadvisability of overstocking his 
inventory at times when its value is sub- 
ject to unusual fluctuations. 4. The fac- 
tors that determine his borrowing power. 
5. The need of a suitable cost system. 
6. The necessity of a rigid credit and 
collection system. 


If these necessary adjuncts to a sound 
business policy are not correlated to a 
very definite financial program, trouble 
may be expected when an accounting is 
had. By Carl Heim. The Armour 
Engineer, March 1925, p. 92:1 1/3. 


Financial Statement Analysis 


A comparison of several methods of 
interpreting financial statements, includ- 
ing those advocated by Stephen Gilman, 
Alexander Wall and J. H. Bliss, from 
the viewpoint of practical utility in judg- 
ing the condition of a business. By 
Spencer B. Stevenson. Management and 
Administration, March 1925, p. 223:5%. 


Manufacturing Operations and the 
Business Cycle 


The business cycle frequently creates 
important problems of general as well as 
detail policy for the manager of a manu- 
facturing enterprise. Many decisions 
necessarily require a forecast of the 
course of business. There are general 
cyclical influences and seasonal cyclical 
influences. This article describes the 
methods of statistical analysis in two in- 
dustries which are thought to be typical. 
There are three groups of problems; 
those in which statistical refinements are 
possible and desirable in order to facili- 
tate examination of cyclical movements; 
those in which such refinements are in- 
appropriate but for which satisfactory in- 
terrelation of cyclical effects can be made; 
and those in which statistical refinements 
are impossible, and simple methods are 
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also unavailing. By William L. Crum 
and Homer B. Vanderblue. Harvard 
Business Review, January 1925, p. 171:14. 


Cost Accounting Increases Profits 


The important thing in cost accounting 
is to analyze reports so simply that there 
is no undue strain upon the lay execu- 
tive. An effective accounting service will 
guide the business man in deciding what 
he can pay for raw materials, the costs 
of production and the net returns he 
should gain for products and services, 
based on current market prices. Total 
cost should equal cost, all expenses and 
profit, if any. A complete departmental 
statement is a help to the merchandising 
man. An organization should be awake 
to actual and changing business condi- 
tions including those reflected in the busi- 
ness cycle. By G. M. Pelton. Manage- 
ment and Administration, March 1925, p. 
271 :4. 


Practical Methods of Analyzing Loss 
in Manufacturing Profit 


Since standard cost accounting is still 
in a state of flux, the most recent devel- 
opments should be considered in applying 
this method. The cost of undue refine- 
ments in a system should be scrutinized. 
Two charts illustrate: analysis of loss in 
net profits by causes; and analysis of cost 
variations by causes. By G. Charter 
Harrison. Management and Administra- 
tion, March 1925, p. 251:2. 


Will the Accountant Become the 
Adviser of the Business Man? 


The successful taking over of the 
enormous field of professional endeavor 
is dependent upon the capacity of the ac- 
countant to give worth-while advice and 
his desire to render the service. In the 
early days, the accountant often lacked 
the fundamental economic training and 
the width of viewpoint necessary for this. 
As the young college and professionally 
trained young men become experienced 
and assume the full responsibilities of 
accountants, are they to stop on the 
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threshold of the advisory field when they 
have presented facts and conclusions as 
result of their audits? The only answer 
is that they will in time take over the 
financial advisory work of the country, 
By Homer S. Pace. Pace Student, March 
1925, p. 53:3. 


Another New Labor Bank 


The fifteenth financial institution in the 
United States established by the railroad 
brotherhoods has been opened at Port. 
land, Oregon with an initial capital and 
surplus of $25,000. It is a member of 
the Federal Reserve system. Industrial 
Relations: Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, 
March 7, 1925. 


British and American Practice in Issy. 


ing Investment Securities Compared 
Those engaged in issuing securities 
function and earn their profits by their 
skill and application in acting as inter- 
mediaries between the lender and bor- 
rower and by assuming the risks involved. 
In America groups or syndicates are 
formed whose members are banks and 
banking houses dealing in investment 
securities and participating in the risks 
and profits of the business in fixed pro- 
portions. First, the securities are pur- 
chased by a purchase group which is 
often enlarged as a banking group and 
later to a selling group. The selling 
syndicate buy the bond issue, assuming 
the risk, and then sell it and they are 
compensated by a division of the com- 
missions, a certain part as a compensa 
tion for risk and a certain part as com- 
pensation for sales. A second character- 
istic is that the members of American 
selling syndicates compete in retail sales. 
In Great Britain there is practically no 
competitive selling and no use of sales- 
men. Issues are paid for in installments 
rather than “and interest.” <A large part 
is bought by “investors” and is held for 
a considerable time. Syndicates are prac 
tically unknown. 
The details of the arrangements and 
methods that follow from these mail 
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are described at some 
length. By T. H. McKittrick. Harvard 
Business Review, January 1925, p. 185:9. 


characteristics 


Investment Values of Industrial Bonds 

This is a statistical study which shows 
that in boom times the general estimate 
of the risk element is substantially re- 
duced and the estimates for poor issues 
tends to be narrowed down toward those 
for the higher grade of securities. The 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Space: 


London’s Latest Offices 

A decade or so ago the business man 
was content to sit in a poky room, badly 
ventilated and heated. Now, however, he 
is demanding an office with ample air 
space and light, and the necessary con- 
yeniences. Business firms today recog- 
nize that under proper sanitary and 
hygienic conditions their clerks and em- 
ployees turn out much more efficient 


Organization: 


Intelligence Test Ratings of Occupa- 
tional Groups 

The topic treated here represents em- 
pirical investigations involving psycho- 
logical technique and interpretation but 
having to do with problems primarily of 
concern to the economist. The material 
gathered through the use of intelligence 
tests is interesting for two reasons: first, 
because it provides an example of em- 
pirical psychological studies in the field 
of economics, and second, because the 
investigations represent an approach 
which may lead to more extensive em- 
pirical studies of the problem of social 
stratification and occupational grouping. 
By Arthur W. Kornhauser. The Amer- 
ican Economic Review Supplement, March 
1925, p. 110:13. 
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reverse is true in times of depression and 
the estimates on good issues, because of 
the universal pessimism and caution 
which prevails, tend to be almost as large 
as those on lower grade bonds. Shrewd 
investors will analyze the individual offers 
carefully and choose those on which the 
overestimation of risk seems to be great- 
est. Harvard Business Review, January 
1925, p. 222:7. 


Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


work, are happier and more contented, 
which more than compensates for the 
extra rent. This is shown by the num- 
ber of palatial office buildings which have 
arisen since the war in the west end of 
London. Some interesting descriptive de- 
tails are given of several of the latest of 
these office buildings. By Harold J. 
Shepstone, Business Organization and 
Management, March 1925, p. 387 :5%. 


Job Analysis, Employment, Pay 


Personal Data and Vocational Fitness 

An analysis of the relationships be- 
tween fitness and specific traits, charac- 
teristics and mental equipment, illustrated 
by a consideration of age and efficiency 
of typists. This study, profusely illus- 
trated by charts and tables showing the 
development of the correlations, has de- 
veloped a relation of .74 between age 
and speed. Reference is also made to 
other studies of this nature. By Donald 
A. Laird. Industrial Management, March 
1925, p. 163:10. 


A Selective Test for Business Ability 

Eight Army intelligence tests which 
have been successfully used in selecting 
higher types are outlined. Success in the 
test does not necessarily mean success in 
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the job, but failure in the test almost 
invariably implies failure on the job. Be- 
cause of the general nature of the Army 
tests and the length of time necessary to 
give them, a Business Ability test was 
devised, including Business Arithmetic, 
Business Information, Business Judg- 
ment, Business Vocabulary, Business 
Principles. Details of this test are given. 
By Eugene J. Benge. Office Manager, 
April 1925, p. 71:4. 


Like Clockwork—A Plan of Scheduling 
My Work 


The president of the Britigan Realty 
Association plans his office day as fol- 
lows: 1. dictation, 2. conference with head 
of the sales department, 3. conference 
with head of the property department, 
4. conferences with the heads of the sec- 
retarial, conveying, tax and accounting 
departments, 5. planning. In connection 
with planning he has a private office in 
the building entirely separate from the 
regular suite; which cannot be reached 
by telephone, and of which only a few 
persons know. 

By this plan he has been enabled to 
limit his hours in the office to about six 
a day, with the idea of keeping fit 
through recreation to do his work with 
the utmost efficiency. By William H. 
Britigan. System, March 1925, p. 305 :2-2/3. 


Successful Managing of Women 
Employees 

Women employees must’ be handled as 
women, not as neuters or as men. The 
point of divergence from man-manage- 
ment comes at the very moment of hiring 
them. A woman worker is more at ease 
with one of her own sex in an interview 
and it is also more difficult for her to de- 
ceive another woman as to her ability 
and personal qualities. A young woman 


to manage other young women should 
have unusual personal magnetism of the 
type attractive to women. She should de- 
cidedly not be of the male charmer va- 
riety. These unusual sides of manage- 
ment of women are more important and 
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less understood than the purcly system 
side. By Edith Padelford Cochrane 
The Office Economist, March 1925, p, 
731%. 


Creating a Sound Salary System 


The effective installation of an equita- 
ble salary plan depends upon the coopera- 
tion of executives, supervisors and rank 
and file. All employees should be told 
the purpose of such a plan before the 
preliminary study is attempted. The job 
analyst must be carefully chosen, so that 
the work may be completed with dispatch 
and tact. Written approval of the 
specifications developed should be secured 
from each department head, thus obviat- 
ing too much responsibility for the 
analyst. Job grading comes next. The 
operation of classification and salary 
standardization committees, to which the 
analyst acts as advisor, has proved suc- 
cessful. After a minimum and maximum 
rate has been set for each grade, step 
rates should be fixed indicating normal 
salary increases in a position. Investiga- 
tion leading to the establishment of a 
standardized salary schedule should be 
made without a knowledge of existing 
salaries. All positions will not fall readily 
between rigid limits. By Harry A. Hopf. 
Office Manager, April 1925, p. 77:3. 


Railway Clerical Employment 

It is customary to consider only the 
salary when an additional employee is 
requested; but it should be pointed out 
that there is very much more than the 
salary involved in this transaction from 
the standpoint of the railway as a whole. 
An extra stenographer, for instance, is 
going to tie up equipment, typewriter, 
furniture, etc. The item of stationery 
has to be taken into account.. Then there 
is the office space occupied with its over- 
head of light, heat, taxes, and insurance. 
It has been found that every time an em- 
ployee leaves and another one is engaged 
it costs the railway a little over $30.00. 

In buying the human element in the 
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railway business, there is being purchased 
the most important material used in in- 
side operations and moreover used in 
work where incompetence may lose the 
railway a great deal of money. The ma- 


Training and Education: Schools, 


Training Office Employees 

The methods used for training office 
employees may be summarized briefly 
thus: 1. The corporation school. This 
consists of one or more classes in sub- 
jects allied to the needs of the business. 
2. Single lectures by a specialist from 
outside, or one of the staff, on definite 
subjects. This method is common only 
where it is for supplementary training. 
3. The firm pays either all or in part, for 
the tuition of employees at local institu- 
tions. 4. Miscellaneous methods, such as 
Office Manuals to be read regularly, 
House Organs, etc. 5. Co-operation with 
continuation schools of the city. In no 
cases investigated has it been the prac- 
tice to let the employees pay for general 
office training. For example, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company main- 
tains constantly classes in all office sub- 
jects, and any employee is at liberty to 
take any course without charge. 

In another large organization, part of 
the training given to those who answer 
letters in the office is to have them work 
for a period of time in the shops in order 
to get first-hand information of the 
technical side of the works. By Eleanor 
Gilbert. The Office Economist, March, 
1923, p. 3:2%4. 


Training of Men for Office Efficiency 

In an office where a large amount of 
routine technical work is handled it is 
desirable to have in training a reasonable 
reserve force in excess of the actual re- 
quirements in regard to numbers. This 
teserve force is a body of employees 
carried on the payroll of the company 
and is considered as a part of the or- 
ganization, although actually a separate 
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jority of office troubles originate from 
one source and that-source is the engage- 
ment of the employee. By C. U. Staple- 
ton. Railway Age, March 21, 1925, p. 
790 :1. 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


group. Aside from the training given to 
this group it is beneficial to assign to it 
a small part of routine work to make it 
self-supporting. 

A method is outlined for training these 
junior members of a corporation to pro- 
duce greater efficiency in the office. The 
points covered in training, methods used, 
the selection of applicants, and examples 
of the plan are described. By Albert B. 
Bierck. The Canadian Manufacturer, 
March 1925, p. 20:1%. 


“A Shelf-full of Books” 

Today the business library may be 
found in every type of industry, and in 
many instances it is a highly developed 
department of the business. In contrast 
with these technical libraries there are 
reading libraries for the employees. Be- 
tween the two extremes of the research 
centre and the welfare centre there are 
all kinds of company libraries. A num- 
ber of these libraries in different parts of 
the country are described. By George 
W. Gray. Business, March 1925, p. 10:3%. 


The Colleges and the Railways 

Many of the most serious troubles of 
the railways have been due to failure to 
adapt organizations and methods rapidly 
enough to new conditions. These changes 
have made more necessary than ever be- 
fore technical and economic knowledge 
and the outlook of the broadly educated 
man. The welfare of the railroads can 
best be promoted by developing for offi- 
cial positions men of the greatest ability, 
and therefore it is quite as essential to 
give every encouragement to the college 
man as well as to the non-college man. 
Railway Age, March 12, 1925, p. 646:%. 
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The College Goes to Business 

The University of Washington main- 
tains intimate contact with the business 
and industrial world. Dr. Suzzallo, the 
President of the University, considers 
that the first duty of the university is 
to recognize the professions vital to the 
life and development of the Pacific North- 
west; to train young men and women 
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along the lines in which leadership wij] 
be in greatest demand. It must also as. 
sume a duty to those who may be handj- 
capped by a lack of technical knowledge 
but who are trying to do that work to. 
day. The article describes how this be. 
lief is given practical application. By 
Lucien Kellogg. Business, March 1925, 
p. 22:3 2/3. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, Suggestions, 


Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Bonus to Lessen Clerical Errors 

A system of small bonus awards was 
instituted by a large industrial organiza- 
tion as a method of training clerical 
workers to eliminate errors. It also 
adopted the method of listing on bulletin 
boards the typical errors showing up 
during a given period. This list is an 
excellent guide to not making the same 
mistake. One unexpected result, how- 
ever, was brought out: It was found that 
stressing errors, while helpful to most 
employees in overcoming them, led to an 
opposite result in the case of some indi- 
viduals, due to suggestion. Then the 
plan was tried of exhibiting samples or 
reports of model performance, and the 
results from this simple experiment 
showed the importance of suggesting and 
exhibiting correct practice as well as mis- 
takes. Industrial Relations: Bloomfield’s 
Labor Digest, Feb. 21, 1925. 


A New Pension System 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has established a new employees’ 
pension system, which is to cover all the 
employees of the company except execu- 
tive officers. Essential features of the 
plan provide: 1. That company will at its 
own expense purchase each year for each 
employee with more than five years serv- 
ice one Group Annuity Bond. Each bond 
provides for retirement income of $1 per 
month commencing at normal retirement 
age, provided employee has rendered 20 
years of service. 2. In addition to this, 





each employee with more than five years 
service may purchase each year in co- 
operation with the company one Group 
Refunding Retirement Bond. This will 
provide an annuity of $1 or more per 
month commencing at normal age of re- 
tirement and continue for life. 3. For 
all employees purchasing these bonds the 
company will at its own expense provide 
separate group disability benefit. Indus- 
trial News Survey, March 2, 1925. 


The Layout and Arrangement of 
Printed Forms 

A detailed description of economy and 
facility in the use of forms. They should 
be clearly named, distinguished by color, 
and by number for stock record pur- 
poses. In planning forms, consideration 
should be given to their original use, 
reference use and binding or filing. 
Standard size sheets should always be 
selected. By C. L. Barnum. Office 
Manager, April 1925, p. 75:2: 


New Employees’ Suggestion System of 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. 

The most important points are: an in- 
crease in the minimum cash award from 
$1.00 to $5.00; the elimination of a fixed 
maximum amount and the annual prizes; 
improved methods of handling sugges- 
tions. All company employees except 
executive officers, department heads and 
assistant department heads are eligible to 
receive cash awards for original sugges- 
tions which can be adopted. These will 
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be paid in proportion to the value of the 
suggestions adopted. 

Each suggestion of merit not receiving 
a cash award will be given a certain 
number of credits based on the quality 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 


Immigration 


Factors Affecting the Trend of Real 
Wages 

The purpose of this paper is to take a 
long-run view of the course of real 
wages, and to consider the leading fac- 
tors affecting the wage trend together 
with the major fluctuations about this 
trend. Real wages are now 25 to 30 per 
cent above the pre-war level. Aside from 
the fundamental factors contributing to 
this result the restriction of immigration 
has played a large part. By Alvin H. 
Hansen. The American Economic Re- 
view, March 1925, p. 27:15%. 


Power and the Working Life 

It is developed that without guidance 
Giant Power is in danger of offering its 
great promise to society at the cost of a 
further narrowing of the range of free- 
dom and interest in the working life. 
The new development may require a rig- 
orous subordination of the individual 
during working hours with the promise 
of greater leisure and of a richer and 
fuller life outside the factory. By Carter 
Goodrich. The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
March 1925, p. 97:2%. 


What Management and Machinery 
Have Done for Labor 

Hours of labor in the manufacturing 
industry have been reduced continuously 
since 1909, in both small and large in- 
dustries. The shorter day has not meant 
a reduced output. Furthermore, high 
value added per wage earner is not asso- 
ciated with long hours, nor are short 
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of the suggestion, and when an employee 
has received a total of ten credits, he or 
she will receive a sum of $5.00 for the 
suggestions made. The Edison Round 
Table, Feb. 28, 1925. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


hours associated with low value added 
per wage earner. 

Whether the increases in value added 
for cotton goods and iron and steel co- 
incident with the shortening of hours 
are due to increased ability in manage- 
ment, increased efficiency of new ma- 
chinery, or greater exertion by wage 
earners during a shorter day cannot be 
decided. By Leroy E. Peabody. Industry 
Illustrated, March 1925, p. 30:2%. 


You Nordics! 

Some of our states are populated with 
tens of thousands of non-Nordics, drawn 
from the least intelligent class of their 
population. Now the Nordics try to de- 
duce from tests of the intelligence of 
people, brought here because of their lack 
of intelligence, the intelligence of the na- 
tion and race to which they belong. 

On the other hand among a boat full 
of illiterate immigrants two men were 
rejected, because they did not look fit for 
pick-and-shovel work. One has since be- 
come known as a famous writer in his 
own country, and the other is a great 
sculptor. They might have proved as 
valuable to this country as all the labor- 
ers who had been shoved in so easily. 
By Konrad Bercovici. The Nation, 
March 18, 1925, p. 288:1%. 


How to Attack the Labor Problem 

One of the most significant factors in 
the movement toward an understanding 
of personnel problems is the increasing 
influence of the teachings of science, par- 
ticularly psychology, biology, a more hu- 
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man interpretation of economics and 
pedagogy. The time has come for us to 
recognize the whole management move- 
ment in the light of a profession. We 
must understand the difference between 
expert knowledge of an intelligent charac- 
ter as contrasted with mere mechanical 
skill. Men must be trained to think more 
scientifically and objectively, and the ap- 
plication of science to practical affairs 
must come into harmony with sound 
ethical codes. By Dr. Henry C. Metcalf. 
Railway Age, March 14, 1925, p. 743:3%. 


The Cry for Productivity 
In the minds of business men there is 
a haunting fear, based upon long ex- 
perience, that the policy of maximum pro- 
duction cannot last and that profits will 
disappear unless they and their competi- 


Employment: 


The North and the Negro 

Today the negro is a big factor in 
America’s industrial life. Northern in- 
dustrialists have come to look to the 
negro for the labor supply in their fac- 
tories and workshops. For some of these 
tasks men and women who have had 
training at Hampton and Tuskegee are 
well fitted. These industrialists are now 
carefully selecting their negro workers. 
Some have made special efforts to em- 
ploy only married men, and then to pro- 
vide such housing and working condi- 
tions as will keep them satisfied. One 
large iron foundry which followed this 
policy reported that the turnover among 
its negro workers was only 10 per cent. 
By Julius Rosenwald. The New York 
Times, March 9, 1925. 


What is a Skilled Man? 


A suggestion for better methods of 
analysis of men and jobs, and a plea for 
a more exact use of trade names or occu- 
pations. A job specification for a milling 
machine operator illustrates the advantage 
of stating the exact qualifications neces- 
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tors arrange to slacken the rate of out. 
put. This need to limit output, in order 
to maintain a reasonable level of prices 
and of profits, is the main incentive to 
trusts, combines, associations, agreements, 
by which cutthroat competition is sys- 
pended or displaced in most organized 
trades. Just as the worker fears the cut- 
ting of wages if he works too fast, so 
the employer fears the cutting of prices 
if his plant turns out too much. It js 
important to realize that this interference 
with maximum productivity must be paid 
for by all mankind in reduced wealth. 
Why, then, do employers, workers, politi- 
cians conspire to hold back productivity 
and so halve the real income they might 
enjoy? By John A. Hobson. The Nation, 
March 18, 1925, p. 290:1%. 


Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


sary for that work. By Merrill R. Lott. 
industrial Management, March 1925, p. 
179 :3%. 


But the Ice Shrank 


A certain manufacturer sat on _ his 
veranda one summer day meditating on 
the shortcomings of his advertising de- 
partment. Competition was entering at 
the breach and worrying him. He thought 
of his advertising manager at six 
thousand a year. Not expensive though 
when the man had wanted ten thousand 
and only surrendered after a long drawn 
out battle of wits. The art director was 
another bargain, priced at eight but 
picked up at five thousand. He bought 
everything that way—materials, labor, 
talent. His thoughts were disturbed by 
a woman’s voice, dickering over the price 
of a cake of ice. As she talked, the ice 
melted, and as a result she lost more than 
she made dickering. 

This manufacturer was known to act 
quickly on a “hunch.” He said, “I will 
not haggle the zeal and vim and fealty 
out of men’s hearts before they begin. 
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Other things besides ice waste away un- 
der your eyes while you cheapen them.” 
The Value Mark, March 1925. 


Psychological Effect of Unemployment 
on the Jobless Man 

The changes in individual character 
which follow unemployment may often be 
understood as a rearrangement of group 
attachments. The unemployable is a man 
whose group identifications have been 
fundamentally altered, and unempioyment 
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is the agency by which the alteration is 
effected. The sequence of events is then 
as follows: Unemployment; the breaking 
of identifications with the society of oc- 
cupied persons; the formation of identi- 
fication with a group of idle persons; the 
acceptance of standards prevalent among 
the latter; the physical and mental de- 
terioration resulting from these new and 
“debased” standards. By Stuart A. Rice. 
American Labor Legislation Review, 
March 1925, p. 45:5. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms 


Industrial Health Program of Canadian 
Paper Mill 

Complete medical service for workers 
and education for their children are out- 
standing points in the welfare plan of 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills. The 
company has a contract with the physi- 
cian in charge to look after the health 
of the employees. In the plant itself 
there is a qualified industrial nurse, and 
in the town a community nurse, both 
working under instructions from the 
physician. The management, also, through 
and with the school boards, has engaged 
the services of a dentist for one day a 
week to take care of the children’s teeth. 
A recent development is a monthly clinic 
for treatment of children with defective 
sight. By Frank L. McCarroll, M.D., 
The Nation’s Health, March 1925, p. 
172:4. 


Teaching Safety to New Employees 
The experiences and methods of mak- 
ing contacts with new employees sent by 
members of the National Safety Council 
to the Library and Information Bureau 
of the Council have been collected and 
the important features are outlined. By 
J. M. Sandel. Safe Practices Pamphlet, 
No. 65. National Safety News, March 
1925, p. 45:6%. 


Alcoholism and Industrial Accidents 
The study of the causation of indus- 
trial accidents in recent years has shown 





that even when mechanical dangers have 
been removed there is still a risk of 
accident arising from the physical and 
mental characteristics of the individual 
worker. Attempts have been made to 
analyze the personal factors in the ac- 
cident risk, and this article is a study of 
the difficult question of the relation be- 
tween the consumption of alcohol and 
the incidence of industrial accidents. By 
Tapio Voionmaa. International Labor 
Review, Feb. 1925, p. 200:29. 


The Times Adds to Medical 
Department 

There has been a recent enlargement 
of the personnel of the medical staff of 
the New York Times and the extension 
of its service into new fields of special- 
ized treatment and advice. An eye, ear, 
nose and throat specialist and a dentist- 
consultant are now available to the em- 
ployees at certain hours. The Little 
Times, March 1, 1925. 


Air Brake Employment Department 

Among its many duties there is a per- 
sonal service to employees of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co. ranging in scope 
from the purchase of groceries to the 
giving of legal advice. The care of the 
company lodging houses and supervision 
of tenants on company property are 
among its manifold duties. The concerts 
given by the employees’ band are arranged 
for by the Personnel Department. 
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It is the policy of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company to have as many 
members of one family working for the 
company as possible, and it is a striking 
example of the success of this plan. 
Wabco News, March 1925, p. 3:1. 


Safety Innovation Calls for a New 
Works Committee 


An accident prevention system has just 
been adopted by the Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company. The system in brief 
creates a committee composed of not less 
than seven shop superintendents who 
shall pass upon every lost time accident 
in order that the cause of such accident 
may be established, and who shall also 
make recommendation tending to prevent 
a recurrence of accidents. The indica- 
tions are that this system will yield a 
higher percentage of safety result than 
any previous plan adopted. The Yale 
Panel, March 15, 1925. 


“Esprit de Firm” 

A pleasing activity, which is becoming 
quite a feature of the welfare department 
of many firms, is the annual party for 
the children of the employees. There is 
perhaps no event which creates so much 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Do Vocational Graduates Make Use of 
Their Training? 

Vocational schools are frequently 
asked whether their graduates actually 
enter the occupations for which training 
has been given. One striking character- 
istic of a vocational school is that boys 
very often leave before graduating. It 
may almost be said that if the school is 
efficient few boys will remain to complete 
their course because of the excellent op- 
portunities offered in commercial work. 
If the boys leave before finishing their 
course they usually enter the occupation 
for which they have been trained. 
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pleasure and good feeling as this fun, 
tion, which is also efficacious in promot. 
ing co-operation between the members of 
the staff of each department and shop ip 
the works. Industrial Welfare, Feb, 
1925. 


Hospital Savings Association 

The hospital savings association of 
Watney, Combe & Reid, Ltd., for the 
benefit of their workers, is typical of 
many in England. This association ep. 
ables a man while in health, to put by 
weekly a small sum of money which will 
entitle him to treatment at a hospital for 
a certain period, instead of having to find 
a lump sum when least able to afford it 
The scheme is as follows: A subscription 
of 3d. a week is made, in return for 
which a member is relieved from enquiry 
as to his means when admitted to a 
hospital not on the association’s list, and 
from any payment either as an in- 
patient or an out-patient; or if treated 
at a hospital not on the list, he will be 
reimbursed the normal payments which 
he may be called upon to make towards 
the cost of his maintenance for a period 
not exceeding ten weeks, which may, if 
necessary, be extended. Industrial Wel- 
fare, Feb. 1925. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


As industrial education develops it is 
apparent that the successful vocational 
school runs on an all-day, part-time and 
evening basis. Such a school must be 
elastic in admission and graduation. By 
George H. Fern. Industrial Education 
Magazine, March 1925, p. 262:1. 


The Successful Supervisor 
The most difficult thing of all for most 
foremen to do is to take their full share 
of blame. The foreman who can share 
both blame and praise with his men has 
discovered the secret of success in mat- 
aging men. A good foreman is known 
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by his men. He must not feel too big 
for his position, because the man under 
him may be just as able to fill it if given 
the opportunity. By Joseph Gullage. The 
Employees Boston and Maine Magazine, 
March 1925, p. 10:1. 


First Aid Class 

The Edison Company is offering to all 
its employees free of charge, a full course 
in first aid to the injured. Lectures fol- 
lowed by questions will cover such medi- 
cal knowledge as is of chief importance 
to the first aid man. The instructors 
have organized district classes through- 
out the city covering such subjects as 
bandages, bleeding and its control, shock, 
fainting, resuscitation, the rescue and 
transportation of the injured. At the end 
of this course an examination by a Red 
Cross official will entitle each member of 
the class to a Red Cross first-aid cer- 
tificate. The Edison Round Table, Feb. 
28, 1925. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
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Foreman Training in Practice 

Realizing that the lecture method is an 
important factor in foreman training 
some of the progressive concerns have 
solved the problem by combining lectures 
with group study. After listening to a 
lecture the foremen are divided up into 
small groups to discuss certain phases of 
the lecture as these touch their ex- 
periences and individual reactions. Sec- 
ond, along with the lecture the men are 
supplied certain texts and other aids, this 
material also relating to their individual 
problems. Third, the men are allowed to 
state their choice of lectures, and the 
management generally acts upon any sug- 
gestions by the men as to change in lec- 
tures and topics. 

Lecture systems as developed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the International 
Harvester Company, and the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company are described. 
By J. K. Novins. The Dodge Idea, Feb. 
1925, p. 12:22/3. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Profit 


Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Let Your Workmen Think—It Pays! 

The Suggestion System of the General 
Electric Company. In 1923, from 4850 
suggestions, 908 were accepted and $15,- 
095 was distributed in awards. The first 
six months of 1924 showed that 2531 
suggestions were submitted and 30 per 
cent of these were accepted, as against 
21.7 for 1923. Each suggestion is care- 
fully investigated by the Suggestion Com- 
mittee and is acknowledged in writing. 
A valid reason is always given the author 
of an impractical suggestion. By W. E. 
Onion. Management and Administra- 
tion, March 1925, p. 259:2. 


Popular Ownership of Property 
The Academy of Political Science held 
its semi-annual meeting in New York, 
March 9, the major topic being “Popular 
Ownership of Property; Its Newer Forms 
and Social Consequences.” The three ses- 


sions were taken up with discussion of 
the diffused ownership of American in- 
dustry resulting from the purchase of 
stock by employees, customers and small 
investors. The constantly wider distribu- 
tion of stock ownership was discussed 
from numerous angles and much differ- 
ence of opinion was brought out regard- 
ing principles and motives involved and 
the probable economic and social effects. 
The opinion was repeatedly expressed 
that the increase in popular stockholding 
is rapidly bringing about a condition of 
real public ownership of industry. Most 
of the discussion of employee stock own- 
ership was favorable although several 
speakers emphasized the dangers of un- 
sound stock subscription plans and one 
or two were skeptical of the entire sys- 
tem of selling stock to employees. 
Robert S. Binkerd, vice-chairman of 
the Committee on Public Relations of the 
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Eastern Railroads, furnished statistics 
showing that since 1918 American cor- 
porations have added to their rolls at 
least 3,500,000 stockholders, including 1,- 
000,000 customers and 500,000 employees. 
During the same period he said there 
had been an increase of at least 2,500,000 
bond holders, while the number of new 
savings accounts was more than 28,000,- 
000. 

Albert H. Harris, chairman of the 
Finance Committee and vice-president of 
the New York Central, discussed the re- 
cent offering of New York Central stock 
to employees, as a result of which 41,500 
employees subscribed for 97,000 shares 
of stock, the subscriptions being filled to 
the extent of about 68,000 shares. 

Sydney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica and president of the Amalgamated 
Bank of New York, discussed labor 
union finance. He said the first labor 
bank was started by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers in May, 1920, and 
that now there are thirty labor banks in 
seventeen states, with resources amount- 
ing to $90,000,000. 

Professor Thomas N. Carver of 
Harvard spoke hopefully of the progress 
being made in solving labor problems 
through the “blending of the labor and 
capital classes through diffusion of own- 
ership in industry.” 

Fred H. Wood, interstate commerce 
counsel of the Southern Pacific Railway, 
said that at the close of 1923 the Class I 
railroads had outstanding capital stock 
amounting to $7,500,000,000, which was 
owned by 807,000 shareholders. This rep- 
resented an increase of 180,000 stockhold- 
ers since 1917. Mr. Wood pointed out, 
however, that of this 180,000 more than 
170,000 increase was in the stockholders 
of eleven railroads. 


Coal Miners Go Into Business 

The Coal River Collieries in West 
Virginia are now being operated under 
the co-operative plan. This plan is one 


whereby all employees of the Company 
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are requested to purchase at least one 
share of the capital stock of the corpora. 
tion. They pay for this stock out of 
their wages. The payments draw inter- 
est at the rate of four per cent until such 
time as their subscription is paid up. The 
interest item then ceases and instead they 
participate in the dividends or earnings 
of the company. This stock can be held 
only by employees. 

There is also included in the plan a 
blanket insurance policy on all employees, 
with an initial benefit clause of $300 
which increases annually until the maxi- 
mum of $1000 is reached. By J. T. Duni- 
gan. Leighton’s Magazine, March 1925, 
p. 72%. 


Disability Insurance to Protect the 
Sick and Injured 

Under this plan the workmen of the 
Hammermill Paper Co. receive one-half 
their total weekly earnings for all sick- 
nesses and injuries for a maximum 
period of 26 weeks so long as they stay 
within the limits of the continental 
United States, do not attempt suicide or 
self mutilation, or take part in any form 
of aviation. This means all injuries not 
covered by compensation. If a man is 
carrying insurance he will receive com- 
pensation and enough insurance to make 
up one-half his total weekly earnings. 
The Hammermill Bond, March 2, 1925. 


The True Scope of Unemployment 
Insurance 

The modern manufacturer is faced by 
three facts which have _ considerable 
bearing on unemployment insurance, 
namely, overhead costs, business cycles 
and organized labor. Assuming that 
cycles are to continue then reserves must 
be put aside during the period of false 
prosperity, in order to pay wages during 
the period of apparent overproduction. 
Various tentative suggestions are consid- 
ered as to how the curve of employment 
can be smoothed out, but the only answer 
is this: the pecuniary motive is the only 
motive that will effectively do the work 
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of stabilizing employment. It must be 
admitted that unemployment insurance 
either as a means of relief or of preven- 
tion has both narrow limits and high 
barriers, but like every other line of 
progress in modern life its limits will 
tend to recede by means of each little 
exercise of ingenuity. By John R. Com- 
mons. The American Labor Legislation 
Review, March, 1925, p. 33:12. 


Systematic Saving on the Part of 
Employees 

The members of the Vulcan Investment 
Club invest a definite amount of money 
each week. Since its origin, the club has 
functioned as an organization entirely 
separate from the company, except that 
its membership comprised both employees 
and executives of the company. Its 
policy has been to invest a certain por- 
tion of the money in seasoned and con- 
servative bonds, and another definite per- 
centage of the fund in _ high-grade, 
approved stocks and bonds. The Vulcan 
Bulletin, March, 1925, p. 15:1%. 


$500,000 to Employees 

More than $500,000 in profit-sharing 
dividends for the year ended Feb. 15, 
1925 will be distributed to the employees 
of the Procter and Gamble Company. 
This plan was inaugurated in 1886. An 
average of thirteen shares of common 
stock is held by every subscriber, and 
65 per cent of the employees that are 
eligible have become members. The New 
York Times, March 7, 1925. 


General Electric Company’s Contribu- 
tions to the Public, Its Employees 
and Its Stockholders 
In recognition of the value of contin- 
uous service, the Company gives all em- 
ployees receiving less than $4,000 a year, 
of five or more years continuous service, 
annual supplementary compensation equal 
to 5 per cent of their wages or salaries, 
either in cash or G-E Employees’ Securi- 
ties Corporation bonds, as the employee 

prefers. 
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In addition to a pension system for 
veteran employees, the Company provides 
death benefits in favor of dependent rela- 
tives, in amounts varying from $500 to 
$1,500, according to the term of service. 
Statement issued to the stockholders 
January 15, 1925, by President Gerard 
Swope. Fort Wayne Works News, 
March, 1925. 


Suggestions on Unemployment 
Insurance 
Sixteen points with regard to a fed- 
erally administered plan for unemploy- 
ment insurance. By L. L. Stender. 
Management and Administration, March, 
1925, p. 228:%. 


For the Sake of Thrift 
The plan known as the “Save-at-the- 
Shop” and perfected by the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland is described. In 
Cleveland the manufacturers and the 
Union Trust Company have tackled the 
job of saving from a new angle. They 
have discarded the time-worn argument 
that saving is a duty and instead the key- 
note of the campaign is “saving to get 
something.” By Clayton B. Trost. 

Business, March, 1925, p. 16:2%. 


Did You Get Any? 

The Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany has established a new basis of sug- 
gestion awards. For the first accepted 
suggestion three dollars and a framed 
certificate are awarded. For the second 
accepted suggestion a framed picture of 
the factory. For the fifth, fifteenth and 
each subsequent ten accepted suggestions 
a cash award of ten dollars is given. 
And for the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth 
and each subsequent ten accepted sugges- 
tions twenty-five dollars is awarded. 

Every six months a special prize of 
twenty-five dollars is given to the per- 
son making the greatest number of 
accepted suggestions during the previous 
half year. There are also appropriate 
cash awards for each suggestion having 
considerable commercial value. Round 
Robin, Feb., 1925. 
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The New Agreement in the New York 
Dress Industry 

All garments must have a label pro- 
curable from the joint agency set up for 
the purpose, showing that it was pro- 
duced under union and sanitary condi- 
tions. Every new employee must be cer- 
tified as free from contagious disease. A 
special labor bureau will furnish em- 
ployees to the shops which must deal with 
the union. The closed shop is to be 
maintained. Discharge of workers is 
subject to review. The new wage scale 
shows an increase for all workers. The 
annual product of the 2,000 shops in- 
volved in the recent settlement between 
union and manufacturers is valued at 250 
millions, and the annual payroll is 50 
millions of dollars. Industrial Relations: 
Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, March 7, 
1925. 


Competitive Exchange as a Method of 
Interesting Workmen in Output 
and Costs 

The principal conditions which must be 
present if competitive exchange is to 
interest wage earners in output and costs 
are: ability on the part of managements 
to base the compensation of each em- 
ployee upon his performance; willingness 
on the part of managements to do this; 
and willingness on the part of workmen 
to respond to rewards for greater effi- 
ciency. As the art of business adminis- 
tration develops, managements are becom- 
ing increasingly disposed to abandon the 
drive policy and to base compensation 
upon merit. Executives are discovering 
the many subtle ways in which the men 
who work under a drive system retaliate. 
Wage earners are likely to become more 
responsive to rewards for more or better 
work, particularly if the risk of unem- 
ployment is reduced. By Sumner H. 
Slichter. The American Economic 
Review Supplement, March, 1925, p. 92:9. 
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Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Arbitration, Employee Repre. 


Is the Employer Liable? 

A review of several cases in which one 
employee assaults another. _ Each case 
involves its own facts and circumstances, 
but in general, it seems. that an employer 
is not liable if one worker strikes another 
to gratify a personal feeling of anger, 
however, if the assault was incident to 
some duty of the assaulted worker’s em- 
ployment, the injury will be held to arise 
out of the employment and merit compen- 
sation. By Leslie Childs. Industrial 
Management, March, 1925, p. 172:1. 


Union Agrees Power Men Must Not 
Strike 

Ever since the New York Edison Com- 
pany has been organized, its power house 
labor has been performed by non-union 
men. When other electrical workers 
strike, the Edison men stay at their post. 
No attempt is made on the part of the 
union to either organize the Edison 
workers or call them out. The important 
thing to the union is that their men be 
assigned the outside jobs. Union men 
want the privilege of working on jobs 
which do not interfere with public serv- 
ice. The New York Times, March 1, 
1925. 


An Inter-Union Labor Struggle 

There is a question as to whether the 
entrance of labor into industry as an 
employer may compel a re-examination 
of union policies. Both versions of the 
controversy in regard to the Coal River 
Collieries are given,—between John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and Warren S. 
Stone, head of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. The Nation, March 
18, 1925, p. 287:1%. 


Labor Supply and Labor Effort 
Labor supply cannot be considered sole- 
ly as a problem of the number of laborers; 
it is equally a problem of labor effort. 
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In order to secure the maximum of labor 
effort the employer must make an honest 
effort to join with labor in relieving his 
fears of arbitrary disaster by providing 
for promotion on merit, by establishing 
safeguards against unjust use of power 
by foremen and similar officials, by re- 
ducing risks of physical harm, and by 
seeking to prevent periodic unemploy- 
ment. As long as these fears are aroused 
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labor will continue to show a predisposi- 
tion toward the primitive, emotional re- 
sponse. But if these fears and conflicts 
are replaced by cooperation, an increase 
in the supply of effective labor may be 
expected, through the addition of volun- 
tary effort to compellable effort, and the 
elimination of counter effort. By Elliott 
Dunlap Smith. The American Economic 
Review Supplement, p. 101:8%. 


Planning: Job Analysis, Standardization, Routing 


Position of the Inspection Department 

in a Manufacturing Organization 

The position of the inspection depart- 
ment depends upon the importance of 
quality in the finished product and in the 
various stages of manufacture. Where 
quality is of primary importance, inspec- 
tion must be removed from the control 
of the production department. It should 
not, however, be placed under the super- 
vision of a part of the organization whose 
work cannot be readily coordinated with 
that of the production department. Har- 
vard Business Review, January, 1925, p. 
238 :3. 


Simplified Practice 
Some of the accomplishments of cer- 
tain industries availing themselves of the 
services of the Division of Simplified 
Practice are shown, as well as examples 
from concerns applying the principles of 
simplification to their businesses. Dimen- 
sional simplification is truly fundamental 
in character, nevertheless, when applying 
it, questions of technique and standardi- 
zation are often involved. Leading men 
in widely different fields agree that the 
reduction of variety will secure many 
advantages. Issued by the Bureau of 

Standards, Washington, 1924. 


BUYING, RECEIVING, STORING, SHIPPING 


Simple Methods of Reducing Damage 
to Shipments 

The Treasurer of the Upson Company 
narrates his experience in investigating 
and obviating needless damages. In cor- 
recting the method of unloading wall 
board panels, $25 to $50 per car was 
saved. Blue-Prints were prepared for 
dealers, showing them how to build 
proper storage racks. Instructions were 
published for freight agents many of 
whom appreciated the suggested im- 
provements in handling. A_ Freight 
Auditing Bureau is maintained in the 
home office for the purpose of collecting 
Overpayments made by customers. This 
service covers freight bills for any mer- 
chandise at all, and has proved a great 


good-will builder. By W. H. Upson, Jr. 
Management and Administration, March, 
1925, p. 233:2. 


Growth of Installment Buying 

The country seems to be running into 
debt through installment buying to an 
unprecedented degree, and this situation 
carries with it a grave danger. The peo- 
ple are buying not only houses on install- 
ment but furniture, clothing, automobiles, 
radio equipment and other items. The 
charge accounts in retail stores are in- 
creasing. It is probable that greater in- 
dustrial and social trouble will result 
from the inability to meet installments 
and increased pressure by the creditors. 
The practices and growth of the com- 
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panies which have come into existence to 
make installment buying easy are 
sketched. By D. Richard Young. Ameri- 
can Bankers Association Journal, March, 
1925, p. 541:3. 


Status of the Purchasing Agent in a 
Manufacturing Organization 

The buying of a speculative nature, 
which is necessary in certain industries 
because of the rapid movements of their 
raw material markets coupled with a high 
ratio of raw material costs to total costs, 
should be under the control of a major 
executive who is in a position not only 
to know market conditions but also to be 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Receiver Comments on the Mass 
Production Mania 

The term “sales management” is rap- 
idly ceasing to mean simply the function 
of driving a crew of men to do more 
work than they did last year, and is com- 
ing to mean the ability to select business 
that will earn net profit for the company’s 
stockholders. The technique of sales- 
boosting is pretty thoroughly understood; 
but the technique of sales control has had 
very little attention in comparison. By 
John P. Wilder. Sales Management, 
March 7, 1925, p. 375:1%. 


Budget Sales Quotas—A Problem and 
Suggested Solution 
The Budget Sales Quota is defined as 
—not an abstract calculation of what 
ought to be, nor what, sometime in the 
future, may be. It is a requisition for 
a certain volume of production in equal 
monthly lots. This distinguishes it from 
the “salesman’s task quota” or the “sales 
potential quota.” 
This article states the problem as fol- 
lows: 
1. What should be the annual total 
quota for 1925? 
2. How should this quota be distributed 
over the twelve months of 1925? 
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thoroughly familiar with the financial 
policy and program of the firm. The 
official in charge of production should 
have direct control over routine purchas- 
ing for current requirements because this 
is a function of production. Where 
finance and production are handled by 
different persons the purchasing agent 
should come under the general manager, 
the degree of supervision exercised by 
the treasurer being determined by the 
circumstances surrounding speculative 
buying in the particular business. Har- 
vard Business Review, January, 1925, p. 
234:5. 


3. What should be the annual quota for 
each of the territories? 

4. What should be each territory’s 
twelve monthly quota amounts which 
would comprise the respective terri- 
tory’s annual quota? 

The solution to this problem is given 

in terms of the method of one company. 

“The sales quota is the root of the 

whole budget plan. Adequacy of opera- 
tion of that plan depends on the sales 
quota, and the fruits are stabilized pro- 
duction, a steadier load upon work’s 
facilities, calmly prepared purchasing 
schedules, leisurely negotiated current 
financing, a confident management, and, 
most pleasing of all—yet thoroughly con- 
sistent—enhanced profits and __ better, 
steadier employment.” By Joseph H. 
Barber. Harvard Business Review, Jan- 
uary, 1925, p. 210:11. 


The Distribution of American Textiles 
in South America 

South America is the most important 
single foreign territory for the distribu- 
tion of American textiles. There is, 
however, marked difference between the 
various territorial subdivisions—partly 
cultural, partly economic, partly climatic, 
partly due to tariffs, partly due to busi- 
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ness usages and customs, partly due to 
monetary standards. The article de- 
scribes types of American textile export- 
ers, recent changes in American selling 
methods, selling terms and other factors 
which affect sales. By Ernest B. Fil- 
singer. Harvard Business Review, Janu- 
ary, 1925, p. 195:10. 


An Estimate of the Volume of Retail 
Business in the United States 
The estimate of volume is 35 billions 
of dollars. This estimate is based on 
several types of data: 1, by adding im- 
ports to manufactures and subtracting 
exports of consumers’ goods: 2. from the 
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average sales per person in retail busi- 
ness estimated at $10,000 multiplied by 
the 3,450,000 persons estimated to be in 
retail trade; 3, from the retail trade fig- 
ures of Pennsylvania where retail trade 
is licensed on the basis of volume of 
business; 4, on the basis of the average 
family budget of $2,000 less savings, 
shelter, etc., which do not pass through 
retail stores making $1,500 net multiplied 
by the 24,000,000 families; 5, total income 
less income which does not pass through 
retail stores. By Paul Nystrom. JHar- 
vard Business Review, January, 1925, p. 
150 :10. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Do You Make Booklets on a Footage 
Basis? 

All of the booklets described in this 
atticle are frankly “trick stuff.” But the 
tricks are so well performed that the 
average prospect will be interested to see 
how the thing works. Booklets of this 
sort, however, must be used with cau- 
tion. If they are used exclusively they 
become monotonous. If the advertiser 
sprinkles the prospect’s desk and home 
with booklets of various kinds, he has a 
library that invites reading. By C. B. 
Larrabee. Printers’ Ink Monthly, March, 
1925, p. 21:3. 


R. H. Macy & Co. Aim to Present 
Complete Daily Newspaper in 
Big Store’s Advertising 
The latest addition to their “news- 
paper’s” features, their six-inch double- 
column institutional advertising which 
carries editorial comment, has just been 
recognized as the most effective institu- 
tional advertising in the country, with the 
honor of first prize in the Harvard 
Advertising Award for 1924. The dis- 
play advertising was what newspaper 
men call “news space,” and the company 
did not want to editorialize their news. 
But since there are so many human inci- 
dents in the store every day, and since 





there are so many things that the people 
should know, yet which have no just 
place in the news column, it was neces- 
sary to start a new department, which 
was the beginning of the little institu- 
tional advertisements. The comments re- 
ceived prove that the people like to see 
that side of a department store. Public 
Relations, March 7, 1925. 


Jobbers Overlook Half the Prospects 
But Letters Reach Them All 

A letter campaign over jobbers’ signa- 
tures unearths a big volume of business 
that salesmen are too busy to go after. 
The mail sales campaign adopted by the 
Republic Rubber Company of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has been accepted by every 
jobber to whom it has been offered, has 
given them greater coverage, helped the 
jobber to get more thorough coverage, 
and kept the jobbers’ salesmen more 
keenly interested. By R. M. Gattshall. 
Sales Management, March 7, 1925, p. 
383 :2. 


What Can a Jobber Expect From a 
Manufacturer of a New Article? 
Turnover, advertising and manufactur- 
er’s policy are from now on going to be 
more carefully considered both by jobber 
and retailer than has ever been the case 
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in the past. Manufacturers could well 
afford to put out a questionnaire to both 
wholesaler and retailer for the purpose of 
securing viewpoints before launching a 
new item. This is a new departure in 
merchandising but is advantageous to 
firms contemplating spending large sums 
of money on a new product. By Sewall 
D. Andrews. The Red Barrel, March 15, 
1925, p. 12:3. 


Advertising Is Finding Itself 

Advertising can be made less wasteful 
and more effective by these methods: 1. 
By remembering that it is a business 
force and not a game. 2. By the care- 
fully planned development of real mar- 
kets. 3. By less high-priced selling where 
no real market exists. 4. By getting the 
facts and using them as a basis for fu- 
ture selling effort. 5. By calling off the 
mad race for mere domination. 6. By 
giving to copy the consideration it 
deserves and never had. 7. By remem- 
bering that net value per dollar and not 
volume of expenditure is the real meas- 
ure of advertising efficiency. 8. By con- 


Salesmen: 


More Horse Sense Needed in Hiring 
Salesmen 

When one considers all the modern 
scientific tests, trick questions, and charts 
used in hiring new salesmen, it seems 
impossible to add much that is new. One 
executive who hires all the men for an 
automobile accessory manufacturer rates 
personality, intelligence and executive 
ability far higher than education. He 
looks for men who have educated them- 
selves by reading. The age he has 
found best is thirty-two. That is rated 
100 per cent. The applicant’s age is 
graded five points down for each year 
above or below this figure. The other 
qualities each rate twenty points maxi- 
mum. When so much hiring is done now 
by forms and charts it is surprising to 
find that many manufacturers are using 
what some of the personnel experts would 
call guesswork. It is felt that a little 
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tinually striving to inform the public as 
to what advertising really is and what it 
really does. By G. Lynn Sumner. 
Trained Men, April, 1925, p. 75:3. 


Direct by Mail Advertising 

One of the most common mediums 
used is the order blank. This is fre. 
quently a most complete form, requiring 
but a minimum of writing on the part 
of the customer. The ideal order blank 
is one which enables the customer to 
order correctly a maximum amount of 
merchandise with a minimum amount of 
effort. The return envelope is in even 
wider use than the return order blank, 
for of itself it imparts an urge to the 
customer to reply to the advertiser. 

Another much used piece of direct by 
mail literature is the house organ. It 
supplies a recurrent means of selling to 
patrons of the firm the hopes, aims and 
ideals toward which the firm is striving, 
Prices can be quoted, merchandise pic- 
tured and processes explained at length. 
By August J. Bruhn. Western Adver- 
tising, March, 1925, p. 38:2%. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


more of this, plus a simple chart, a little 
less mystery and useless motion in what 
can be made a simple business act, will 
save time, money and trouble. By Amos 
Bradbury. Printers’ Ink, March 12, 1925, 
p. 125:4. 


Understanding People 

Under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce Retail Trade Board the stores 
of Boston undertook a course of talks 
on human nature types and problems, 
given by a distinguished physician and 
neurologist. So successful was the first 
course for executives that a second series 
for the store personnel generally was 
proposed. Of two thousand applicants 
for this course only twelve hundred 
could be accommodated. The explana- 
tion of this extraordinary interest is 
found in the fact that there is a never- 
failing interest in human nature prob- 
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lems and that a trained scientist was 
found who was able to fill a popular 
need for information in popular language. 
Industrial Relations: Bloomfield’s Labor 
Digest, March 7, 1925. 


How Do You Pay Your Sales Force? 

A happy medium was found between 
ordinary salary and the commission idea 
in the deferred commission or semi- 
annual bonus. Every clerk was placed 
on a fair salary. Then, in addition, was 
promised one-half of one per cent on all 
sales. The latter amount was to be paid 
in a lump sum at the end of six months. 
The bonus certificate was given each week 
and was included in the pay envelope to 
be cashed in at the end of each six 
months. By B. J. Munchweiler. The 
Nation’s Business, March, 1925, p. 41:%4. 


Methods of Compensating Salesmen 

The respective advantages and disad- 
vantages of various methods of compen- 
sation are set forth; the various kinds 
of bonuses paid are enumerated; the 
recognition of the task in the method of 
compensation is discussed, and as an out- 
growth thereof, the point system of com- 
pensation. A summary is included of one 
or more systems of compensation in suc- 
cessful use by representative companies. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Jan., 1925. 15 pages. 


Getting the New Salesman Off On the 
Right Foot 

A point is here emphasized which has 
been all but neglected in the training of 
salesmen. The young salesman may be 
in thorough sympathy with every method 
and policy of his house and be confident 
of his own knowledge of the merchan- 
dise and its prices and terms, and still 
fall short of being properly prepared for 
his task. How many sales managers stop 
to think that the men they hire may 
never in their lives have engaged a hotel 
room? Or that not one in 100 new sales- 
men hired in New York, Philadelphia 
and New England have ever heard of 
interurban sleeping cars, or of the pos- 
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sibilities of Middle West electric trans- 
portation? It is probable that not one 
in ten salesmen knows even the rudi- 
ments of how to travel in a sleeping car. 

The new salesman should be taught all 
these things, even the right type of in- 
formation about hotels, and the import- 
ance of diet and exercise. By J. J. 
Witherspoon. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
March, 1925, p. 19:2%. 


Salesmanship : 


If I Ran a Store on Main Street 

The merchant in the small city can 
keep in touch with the men and women 
behind the counter and teach directly 
and by example. The small store can 
“capitalize intimacy,” the customers are 
neighbors whose likes and dislikes are 
known. That personal touch is a most 
valuable asset and should be strengthened 
in every possible way. 

If one is building up a small store in 
a small city to be a big store in a small 
city one must have the knowledge that 
the advertised brand will have to face 
increasingly hard competition in the 
future. By A. Lincoln Filene. The 
Nation’s Business, March, 1925, p. 18 :2%. 


How to Meet Price Competition 

Some of the methods which have been 
found successful are the following: 
Selling service measurably superior to the 
price-cutter’s; exclusive agencies on 
advertised lines; it is sometimes possible 
to meet the competition through the indi- 
rect method of concentrating on the 
qualities in which the competitor is weak; 
a drive for more credit business; sales 
of specially-bought merchandise furnish- 
ing the price inducement; co-operative 
action by several retailers; the most sat- 
isfactory remedy is wholly preventive. 
Trade associations and clubs which throw 
local members of a trade together for 
exchange of data on store operating costs 
are valuable. By H. F. Simpson. The 
Manufacturing Jeweler, March 12, 1925, 
p. 44:1. 
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Making a Graphic Analysis of the 
Monthly Sales Statement 

With this analysis before him the sales 
executive sees graphically the strong and 
weak points in his territories and his sales 
force and is able to take corrective steps 
quickly and effectively. Although it 
requires added effort on his part the 
results should more than compensate for 
this extra effort. Details are given as 
to what steps should be taken to install 
this service, and the article is illustrated 
by charts and tables. By R. von Huhn. 
Printers Ink Monthly, March, 1923, p. 
55 :4. 


The Neglected Branch Manager and 
Sales Control 

There has been a great deal of em- 
phasis either on the problems of sales 
management or on the problems of the 
salesman. But not enough thought has 
been given to the connecting link between 
the two, the branch manager. One of the 
prime duties of a branch manager is to 
know the answers to these questions: 1. 
What am I selling to each customer in 
my branch territory? 2. How much am 
I selling of each product? 3. How much 
am I selling to each industry or trade 
factor? 4. How do these sales compare 
with last year? With two years ago? 
With three years ago? 

After this study has been made of 
what he is selling, the branch manager 
should next consider to whom he is sell- 
ing, and these facts set up in the proper 
sort of records will take the guess out 
of his work, and lead to the successful 
solution of his other problems. By 
Richard Warren. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Feb., 1925, p. 41:1%. 


Why Our First Sales Methods Have 
Remained Unchanged After 35 Years 

The president of the Calumet Baking 
Powder says, “We always work one dis- 
trict until we produce results. Not until 
then do we tackle another district. When 
our crews enter a new territory they 
canvass the homes, turn the orders over 
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to the grocers, and the grocers’ Orders 
to the jobber. We keep up the demand 
with intensive advertising. Until a ter. 
ritory is thoroughly sold, and Calumet jg 
a recognized seller we never think of 
entering a new territory. Sometimes we 
canvass the homes in a new territory the 
second time within a year.” By Warren 
Wright. Sales Management, March 7, 
1925, p. 365 :2. 


Check-up Shows Growing Use of 
Better Cars in Sales Work 

A number of concerns report that it 
no longer costs more to operate sales- 
men in automobiles that to require them 
to use the railroads. There is a grow- 
ing tendency among sales executives to 
insist that their salesmen travel in cars 
that are comfortable, well suited to the 
work, and kept in good condition. An- 
other tendency is the trend towards 
heavier and higher priced cars in the 
sales department. One sales manager is 
insisting on the use of two-passenger 
cars, as it was found that too many 
salesmen were forming the habit of going 
to the livery business as a side line. 
Sales Management, March 7, 1925, p. 
403 :2. 


Profit-Making Possibilities in Seeing 
Marketing Essentials 

The last of a series of operating arti- 
cles, by the Vice President of the Strath- 
more Paper Company. Sales effort 
should be just as scientifically planned as 
any production effort. Salesmen should 
be thoroughly trained to understand the 
products of an industrial unit, their 
manufacture and the limitations and scope 
of their utility. A definite sales plan and 
quota should be followed, and whenever 
possible an incentive plan. By B. A. 
Franklin. Management and Administra- 
tion, March, 1925, p. 245:4. 


Modern Merchandising 
Not all successful salesmen are like 
the ones described in certain magazines. 
One who stands out head and shoulders 
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above all others traveled for many years 
for a glove house. : He was a little, mild- 
mannered, rather diffident man. He did 
not radiate pep; he kept his enthusiasm 
securely bottled up, and as a hand- 
shaker, backslapper and story teller he 
was a dismal failure. But when he came 
into the store of one of his customers 
the proprietor dropped whatever he might 
be doing and simply waited for the 
salesman to make out the order so that 
he might sign on the dotted line, scarcely 
troubling to look at it. 

Year after year this man was the ban- 
ner salesman for his house. Nobody 
could take his trade away from him. 
He took care of his customers exactly as 
if his own money were invested in the 
business, and they knew it. By Leroy 
Fairman. Oral Hygiene Junior, March, 
1925, p. 6:1%. 


Does an Automobile Really Pay? 

The Fyr-Fyter Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, in a letter to its sales force says: 
“Our investigation shows that the sales- 
man who does not use his auto sells 100 
per cent more Fyr-Fyters every month 
than the one who uses his auto.” They 
have found the best way to sell their 
product is for the salesman to ring one 
doorbell after another. And traveling in 
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an automobile is not the best way for a 
salesman to ring a great number of door- 
bells every day. By Will G. Caldwell. 
Sales Management, March 21, 1925, p. 
459 :1%. 


Selection of Channels for Distribution 
For Accessory Equipment 
Accessory equipment, unlike repair 
parts, requires aggressive selling for the 
full development of the demand and con- 
sequently should be distributed through 
agencies which are adapted to the use of 
aggressive sales methods. Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, January, 1925, p. 229:5. 


Distribution Policy of a Hosiery 
Manufacturer 

“Shopping goods” in which the style 
element is an important factor should 
be sold by the manufacturer directly to 
department stores if full advantage of 
market possibilities is to be taken when 
the demand of consumers for the product 
is at its maximum. Practical considera- 
tions, however, make it necessary to dis- 
tribute through wholesalers that portion 
of the merchandise which is sold by 
smaller and more scattered retail outlets. 
Harvard Business Review, January, 1925, 
p. 240:8. 








—— 


Survey of Books for Executives 








Seasonal Operation in the Construction 
Industries. By Committee of the 
President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1924. 
205 pages. $2.50. 

To turn custom into efficiency is the 
purpose of “Seasonal Operation in the 
Construction Industries.’ The book is 
the report of a Committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment with 
a foreword by Secretary Hoover. It is 
in many ways an astonishing report. First 
of all because it dares to say that bad 
habit is mostly the cause of the gravest 


defect in the building industry. Scientific- 
ally formulated “underlying principles” 
are usually the results of committee cogi- 
tations and to have so common-sensed and 
blunt a diagnosis is hopeful if astonish- 
ing. 

However homely the diagnosis may 
seem it is based on a thorough and com- 
prehensive study of conditions in the 
construction industries throughout the 
country. Collaborating in its preparation 
were engineers, architects, financiers, gov- 
ernment departments, construction com- 
panies—in short every source of informa- 
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tion was tapped. The presentation of the 
facts and the remedies are excellent and 
most readable. 

The great outstanding fact offered by 
the Committee is that in most of our cities 
the workers in the building trades are 
employed less than three-quarters of a 
year and fully employed for only three 
to five months. The chief cause of this 
is not bad weather but bad habit, estab- 
lished before builders had learned to cope 
with inclement seasons. Today with im- 
proved technic in building operations, 
it is possible in most American cities to 
build the year round. Possible, but as 
yet not very greatly practiced with the 
result that young men are not attracted 
to trades where work is so short and un- 
certain, material factories crowd over- 
head into a few months, wastes of all 
sorts show at every turn—and we all pay 
the bill. 

The report calls construction the bal- 
ance wheel of American industry. If that 
be so, then the reader of this report is 
left with a vision of American industry 
as a very crazy machine from the engi- 
neering standpoint, for if the balance 
wheel can so appallingly wabble, what 
must be the inefficiencies of industrial or- 
ganization elsewhere. 

Pointing out a bad habit is not, however, 
making a good one, as most of us can 
vouch. And it will take more than a 
report by even this distinguished commit- 
tee to change this vicious seasonal cycle 
in construction. Much good propaganda 
work is being done by organizations such 
as the New York Building Congress, and 
its kindred organizations throughout the 
country. The most potent forces, how- 
ever, are two—the construction companies 
and the material makers who carry great 
overhead, and the successful example of 
the investing or speculative builder who 
today takes advantage of “off season” 
prices and saves from 10 to 20 per cent on 
the cost of his building. 

There is a wider view that this book 
opens. American industry has so in- 
tently had its eyes fixed on plant and 


office operations, has so painstakingly, gj, 
most picayunishly studied it, systemizeg 
it, speeded it, that it has almost forgotten 
that there is an inter-relation betwee 
plant and plant, company and company 
within each industry, and an inter-relg. 
tion in the wider field of the brotherhoo4 
of all industries. Is it too much to hope 
that this report may be the beginning of 
studies of those wider relationships and 
which by bluntly showing up bad habits of 
industrial organizations and aiding jn 
their corrections will eventually reduce 
somewhat the inefficiency of the social ad. 
justments? 

Payson Irwin, Treasurer and Manager, 

Gresham Realty Co, 


Profitable Science in Industry. By 
Dwight T. Farnham and others, Mac. 
Millan, New York, 1925. 291 pages, 
$3.50. 

The Arabian Nights and fairy tales of 
yore are made insipid by comparison with 
this collection of fascinating stories in 
which Dwight Farnham, H. E. Howe, 
R. W. King, and J. A. Hall are telling 
how the applied sciences have wrought 
miracles (incidentally dividends) in mod- 
ern industry and have transformed our 
very mode of living. 

We are living in the profoundly tech- 
nologized world, but like maggots in a 
cheese, are burrowing in its midst, for- 
getting, if ever thinking, that all of the 
fullness of modern life, all of its lure 
and fascination, its immense horizon, 
dreamlike possibilities and amazing speed 
of re-shaping of the old and adapting of 
the new is a direct result of but a few 
profound and general abstract theories. 
It is this theoretical foundation of pure 
sciences—notably of mathematics, theory 
of knowledge and physics—that made 
the present ebb of scientific research in 
industry not only profitable, but indeed 
highly practical. 

The aim of this book, it seems, is to 
stir up the captains of industry to fur- 
ther and enlarge the scope and the means 
of research in the field of applied science 
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for the benefit of industry and the man- 
kind it serves. 

The scope of the volume is somewhat 
casual and narrow as is perhaps inevit- 
able in a collective work but unity of the 
purpose supplies what there is missing in 
subject matter. An appalling omission 
may be noted: man, the moving spirit of 
industry, the scientist and the worker, the 
civilization creating agent and one in 
whose behalf the wheels are turning, this 
very man has been omitted as the subject 
of the research. 

To this volume Mr. King has con- 
tributed chapters on “Scientific Research 
and the Progress of the Electrical In- 
dustries,” “Illumination by Electricity” 
and the “X-rays.” Mr. Howe has writ- 
ten articles on “Earning Power of Chemi- 
cal Research,” “Profit Earning Research,” 
“The Waste Problem and Scientific Re- 
search as an Association Activity.” 

To Mr. Hall’s pen belongs “Contribu- 
tions of Scientific Research to the Devel- 
opment of Mechanical Engineering” and 
“Relation of Research to High Speed 
Machinery and the Mechanical Working 
of Metal.” 

Mr. Dwight T. Farnham contributed be- 
sides the Introductory chapter two most 
interesting accounts: “Scientific versus 
Casual Management” and “Results of 
Scientific Management” compared with 
former accomplishments, attainments and 
the potentialities of the research in man- 
agerial methods. 

The volume is provided with a Foreword 
by Mr. S. W. Stratton, President of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
challenging us by seeing several foreign 
countries make better use of science in 
industry than America. 


The manner of presentation is simple, 


popular and in parts admirable. It is 
the kind of reading that would make a 
“tired business man” forget his mental 
fag, provide him with a story or two to 
tell his friend tomorrow and, let us hope 
will deepen his respect and admiration 
for the modest scientific toilers, for these 
invisible builders of the new empire—an 


industrial society built on the basis of 
pure science, by the efforts of hordes of 
specialists and scientific workers and sup- 
ported by the feeling of brotherhood 
fostered by the greatest of all human 
traits—the lure of perfection in whatever 
humble role he may be called to act. 

If the book is to have another edition, 
let us hope that the authors will not leave 
the readers uninformed where further 
facts and original data on any subject 
treated may be found. A bibliography 
of the outstanding references would be 
a worth while improvement. 

WALTER -N. Porakov, 
Engineering Counselor. 


Business Administration. 
kinsey. 
Company. 
pages. $1.40. 

This is a text book designed for a gen- 
eral course on Business Administration 
for college students but it might also be 
used by companies in classes on business 
management for junior executives and 
foremen. In appearance and form it is a 
typical text book with references for 
study, questions for class discussion and 
laboratory material after each chapter. 
The references should have been more 
complete but this may be partly excused 
in a text to be used by college students 
who, at the end of one month of a course 
in business administration, probably know 
more about the books on the subject than 
do 99 per cent of business executives. 

The book has eight parts; one chapter 
of introduction, two on organization, five 
on marketing, two on production, one on 
personnel, two on finance, four on stand- 
ards and records, and one devoted to a 
review and summary. 

Professor McKinsey divides adminis- 
tration into five primary functions, 
namely, marketing, production, finance, 
personnel, and standards and records. He 
does not draw any distinction between 
line and staff functions or indicate that 
there is any fundamental difference be- 
tween the function of the marketing de- 


By J. O. Mc- 
South-Western Publishing 
Cincinnati, 1924. 318 
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partment and the function of the person- 
nel department. The discussion of sales 
and of production both lack a treatment 
of the personnel side of sales and pro- 
duction and the book contains too little 
recognition of the fact that line execu- 
tives in sales, finance and production have 
a personnel function to perform. He 
seems to assume that the training of em- 
ployees is done entirely by the personnel 
department, when as a matter of fact 
over 80 per cent of training is done— 
consciously or wunconsciously—by super- 
visors. Moreover, one company may 
have an office personnel department, a 
sales personnel department and a factory 
personnel department. 

The author favors “personnel manager” 
as a title; the reviewer prefers “manager 
of personnel department,” inasmuch as 
this person does not “manage” the com- 
pany’s personnel. His is solely a staff re- 
lationship to all persons not in his own 
department. Purchasing and traffic are 
included under marketing. There is no 
explanation of this treatment up to page 
119 when the following appears: “The 
purchasing and sales departments are those 
most frequently served by the traffic de- 
partment. This is shown quite clearly by 
the enumeration of the services rendered 
by the traffic department. It is quite 
logical therefore to combine sales, pur- 
chases and traffic to form the division of 
marketing.” 

The administration of standards and 
records, under a controller, is separated 
by the author from the financial function 
under the treasurer, though the text makes 
it clear that the financial function—like 
the production and sales function—cannot 
operate properly without them. There is 
no indication that the author would con- 
sider the budget as the particular juris- 
diction of the treasurer—rather it should 
come under the controller or a special 
budget officer reporting directly to the 
major executive. 

There is a chapter on “Divergent Types 
of Organization” which is breaking new 
ground, for the author is thinking ahead 


of American business on this subject, Qy 
this, as on many other subjects which the 
author discusses, the reader will fing 
thought-provoking and stimulating views 
in the book, especially in the sections on 
finance, records and standards, sales and 
purchasing. 
W. J. Donat, 





Principles of Auditing. By Eric |, 
Kohler, M.A., C.P.A. and Paul wW 
Pettingill, C.P.A. A. W. Shaw, Chi- 
cago, 1924. 218 pages. $4.00. 

The authors explain in the preface, 
that this book is an outgrowth of their 
experience over a period of years con. 
ducting auditing courses at Northwestern 
University, School of Commerce. To the 
reader, who has had practical experience 
in the field, has felt the responsibility of 
preparing audit programs, instructing ju- 
niors, supervising the work of seniors, 
and writing and transmitting reports, this 
book clearly shows that the authors have 
also had years of experience in the field 

A careful perusal of the Table of Con- 
tents and an inspection of the illustrative 
forms, gives the impression that here is 
a guide to the profession and practice of 
public accounting. The frequency with 
which well trained members of our own 
staff turn to this book for reference 
bears out that first impression. 

The author of a play has been known 
to cast about for a title, and after a short 
run under the name chosen, have his pro- 
duction withdrawn from the stage and 
launched again under a new name to sail 
to marked success. If this book fails 
of its merited reception, it is this prac- 
titioner’s humble suggestion that it be 
republished under the title “Guide to 
Standard Audit Practice.” 

Twenty years ago published accounting 
titles wese sparse indeed. Then, volumes 
began to appear, conforming in titles and 
contents to the basic subjects given as 
papers in C.P.A. examinations. Theory of 
Accounts; Practical Accounting Prob- 
lems; Commercial Law. With these works 
in hand, a studious fellow with an analyt- 
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jcal turn of mind and under the guidance 
of an instructor could secure a good 
theoretical understanding of the work of 
the auditor, his responsibilities and some- 
thing of his methods. But proficiency in 
methods and good working technique had 
to be obtained, if at all, by years of train- 
ing under experienced technicians. 


In the larger accounting firms, where 
the responsibility for details of case pro- 
cedure are divided over an organization 
that has an Office Manager, an Assign- 
ment Manager, Field Supervisor, Report 
Editors, and so on, the younger staff 
members may spend years without ex- 
periencing or realizing all the steps to be 
taken from the acknowledgment of an en- 
gagement to transmittal of the report. 
The first standard method for perhaps the 
most important technical step in the con- 
duct of an audit—the preparation of audit 
working papers—was made public only in 
1923, but in “Principles of Auditing,” the 
authors have reduced the theory of au- 
diting, the basic principles to be followed 
in stating accounts, and technical proce- 
dure to the least common denominator, 
one volume of 218 pages of text, with 
illustrative working papers and finished 
report appended. They have lined the 
course from start to tape. 


If the beginning practitioner follows 
this book to the letter as to technical pro- 
cedure, he should not fail to make an 
adequate audit and satisfactory report. 
If the old timer would plumb his work 
to this line, there would be an almost 
perceptible elevation of the standard of 
audits now being made. 


The authors suggest in their preface 
that the banker and business man may get 
some idea of the extent of the auditor’s 
examination by a perusal of this book, 
which is not too technical to be under- 
stood. The reviewer expresses the hope 
that the auditor who is employed by the 
banker and business man may not fall 
short of his opportunity, since his course 
has therein been so clearly charted. 


W. S. Wauirttesey, C.P.A. 


The Labor Spy. By Sidney Howard. 
Republic Publishing Co., New York, 
1924. 200 pages. $1.00. 

Anyone with a taste for stimulating 
literature of the Old Cap Collier type 
will enjoy reading “The Labor Spy” by 
Sidney Howard with the collaboration of 
Robert Dunn. Being true stories, the ac- 
tion is not so swift as modern detective 
fiction has taught us to expect. But at 
least one is spared the mental gropings 
and bewilderments of the “my dear 
Watson” clan, and the book once started 
is laid aside only with the greatest re- 
luctance. 

Aside from the interest created by the 
stories as such, the book is interesting 
because it opens for consideration one of 
the blackest chapters in Industrial Re- 
lations; the story of the professional spy 
injected into organizations from outside 
sources, to “mingle with employees and 
furnish the employer with all the inside 
information as to the employees’ inten- 
tions.” 

A concept of Industrial Relations which 
permits an employer to desire “inside in- 
formation” obtained in the way described 
is based upon two assumptions neither of 
which is true. The first of these assump- 
tions is that Industrial Relations are a 
form of warfare—and spies are a natural 
adjunct of wars—and the second is that 
information obtained through deceit has 
any permanent value. 

If the whole trend of recent thinking 
and action in regard to Industrial Re- 
lations means anything, it means that the 
painful process of trial and error has 
proven that the jungle warfare concept 
of human relations is neither good ethics 
nor good business. When industry was in 
its rugged, pioneer stage and relationships 
were largely personal relationships, it is 
not surprising that aggressive individuals 
would clash with other aggressive indi- 
viduals and that to the victor would go 
the fruits of victory. But when industry 
has reached its present impersonal stage, 
and organizations—either management or 
unions—attempt to rely upon a policy of 














































Open,or secret warfare, against the group 
on, the other, side of the business; then 
such ‘organizations are bound to lose out 
in the, long run. For the trend of the 
times is toward co-ordination rather than 
conflict, and’ the internal good will ac- 
count is,one of the fundamentals of a 
successful modern business. 

Machiavelli, who has come down to us 
asthe very symbol of deceit and crafty 
dealing, in his description of the success- 
ful Prince lays down the dictum that no 
enduring kingdom can flourish on a 
foundation of untruth. A system of in- 
dustrial espionage as a basis of harmo- 
nious relationships in industry is indeed 
courting the very thing it seeks to avoid. 

The industrial spy is a purveyor of de- 
ceit. The market for his merchandise is 
the credulous employer looking for an 
easy way out. Consequently the credulous 
employer merely buys deceit. Truly a 
masterly stroke of business genius! The 
industrial spy either sells no information 


the employer could not get legitimately 


or else misinformation to. encourage 
further sales of no information and mis- 
information. In the meantime, destruc- 
tion of property and often bloodshed fol- 
low in the train of this vicious circle. 

Furthermore, the system preys upon 
itself. Spies. are set to spy on spies, like 
the lesser fleas upon the larger fleas, ad 
infinitum. Note the instance cited by 
Howard. 

“Although we were very discriminating 
in our selection of workers whom we 
recruited, we found it expedient to detail 
four secret service operatives, hired in 
the same way as the other workers, to 
live in the different barracks and check 
any agitation which might arise among 
the recruits and to immediately report on 
any labor agitator or strike sympathizer 
who might have been hired accidentally. 
Through this service, we were able to 
keep .the factory one hundred per cent 
clean. with loyal workers.” 

In the early days of the oil industry, 
placing a spy in your competitor’s organiza- 
tion was considered. legitimate practice. 
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But no, Jarge company would, 
permanently a man. it could hire to do 
this type of gumshoeing. The theory was 
that the man who would sell out to one 4 
organization would just as willingly sell 

out to another. But the whole system of — 

industrial espionage is based on selling’ 

Even thieves hate a stoolpigeon, and 

here we have a complete system of stool- 

pigeons. 

The pandering to the basest traits of 
human nature might find some measure 
of excuse if any good whatsoever came 
out of it. But none does. Howard sums 
it up as follows: ; 

“Wherefore, we need not be. surprised 
to find situations prearranged in the plant 
of a prospective client, strikes prolonged 
rather than broken, rioters furnished by 
espionage agencies for the very situations 
which employ their strikebreakers, trouble 
fostered where peace has been, anda gen- 
eral and very dubious lack of co-ordina-' 
tion between. the right and left hands of 
all labor detectives.” 

It has recently become the custom to 
gloss over the activities of the organiza 
tions selling the services of spies—by high 
sounding .titles and much hifaluting de- 
scription of their “service.” Probably 
most of such descriptions were. written. 
with the writer’s tongue in his cheek, 
For those who are sincere, it is a sad 
commentary on their intelligence and so-— 
cial viewpoint. 

The most deplorable feature of the 
whole problem is the fact that many of 
the men who have the power to stop it 
either condone the practice openly or as- 
sume a rocking-chair attitude toward it. 
Here is the nub of the situation. Change 
this and the system would collapse ovef 


help some by heavy license fees and rigid 
inspection and similar devices. But no — 
atnount of legislation will touch the core — 
of the evil so long as employers remain 
astigmatic or’ invertebrate as far as this 
subject is concerned. 
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It is possible that legislation might 


Henry S. Dennison, President, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company. — 


